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An Account of fome Beefy* 

I. ELEMENS de GEOMETJ^lEi parkP.lgmc* 

Gafton Fardies, dela Camp, del, A Paris 1671, in 12 . 

T He Learned Author of this Trad: declaretb, that in it 
he hath given a (hort and eafy Method to iearn what is 
neceffary to be known of Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius ^nd of 
thebeft Inventions of the Ancient and Modern Geometri- 
cians. Of which Method he hath now publifli't the firft 
9 Books 5 referring to another time the remaining Seven, 
which, be faith^ are to explain the more profound and fub- 
lime inventions of this Science, but are not fo nefeeflary to 
thofe^ that have a mind to begin the Study of it; for whofe 
greater conveniency he feems to have taken the pains to 
divulge this firft part , In which he treateth of what he 
thought raoft confiderable in the 15 Books of Euclid $ and 
befidesj What Archimedes hath demonstrated of the Qua- 
drature of the Circle, as alfo the Do&rine of Logarithms, 
of Sinns\ &c. He (hews the admirable proprieties of the 
Numbers, which Euclid hath demonftrated in the 7,8, and $th. 
of his Elements. He affirms , to have found a new way of 
Teaching the Do&rine of Incommenfurtbles, and given Di- 
rections in four or five final! pages 5 perfectly to comprehend 
what very few perfons , even of thofe that meddle with 
Geometry, are able to underftand. 

Bcfides this, he treateth of divers kinds of Progrejfions , 
chiefly infifting on the Two moft famous ones, vi%. the Geo- 
metrical and Arithmetical 5 and comparing them one with 
another, he treateth pf Logarithms , and fhews the Art of 
them by the means of a Geometrick Line, by himefteem'd 
very ufeful for the Refolution of all forts of Algebraical 
Problems ; by the help of which he faith to have formerly 
iquared the Hyperbola. 

He concluded this firft Part with a fliort Pra&ical Geo* 
merry ^ wherein, bcfides the more eafy and more common 
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Operations , he faith he hath delivered the Principles not 
only *f meafuring the Magnitudes and Diftaoces of places 
Inacceffible } of making the Map of a place or a province 5 
ef finding the Sinus's 5 Tangents and Secants of all Angles; 
but in fhort, rf coming to the Knowledge of what ever ap- 
pertains to this part of Geometry. 

In his Preface he promifeth to give us, next > his Algebra, 
his Doctrine of Conical Se&ions, Sphericks and Staticks* 
but, above all, toeftablifh Five or fix General Rules, whence 
afterwards , by way of Corollaries , may be drawn the de~ 
monftration of an Infinity of Propofitions 5 which pafs for 
great ones in Geometry : Where, he adds, fhall be found 
the nature and meafure of Afymptoticl^fpacts, as the moft 
admirable knowledge in the Worlds thofe (paces being of 
an extent aftually infinite > comprifed between two lines, 
which being infinitely prolonged do never meet ; but of 
which yet it may bedemonftrated, that they are equal to a 
Circle or another determined figure 5 fo that Infinite it felf, 
as imroeofe and innumerable as it is 5 may notwithftanding 
be reduced to a calculus and to a Geometrical meafure \ 
and that the Mind of Man, being greater than it, is capable 
to comprehend it 1 For fince Imagination cannot attain fo 
far as to reprefent unto us what is Infinite- the demonftra- 
tion, we make of the nature and proprieties of this iramenfe 
and infinite Afympotick extenfion, coovinceth us at the fame 
time, that we have within us a power capable to reprefent 
unto us this infinite Extenfion. For, faith he , as, for mea- 
furing with a Rule and Compafs a Figure reprefented upon 
paper , I muft have this Figure preient to mine eyes and 
hands 5 that fo 5 by applying the Inftruments to its angles 
and fides, I may take all the dimenfions of iz 5 and fo de- 
termine its Magnitude; even fo, for taking with the rule 
of my Reafon the meafures of this Afymptotick fpace , I 
muft have an Idea thereof inwardly prefented to my Mind* 
and this Mind by applying it felf, as it were 5 to this Idea and 
Interior figure , muft take the dimenfions of it, determine 
its bignefs, and demonftrate all its proprieties, &c. 
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In the fame Preface the Author deduceth largely , wherein 
his Method of Teaching Geometry differs from the Methods 
of others, as to facility and intelligiblcnefs: which -we for- 
bear to tranfcribe 5 becaufe it would take up too much of 
that room 3 which we lhall need for giving fome account of 
Two other Authors. 



II. J^gnerus de Graaf de SVCCO ? AN'CJ^E ATLC&. 

Lugduni Batavorum, An. 1671^ in 12°. 

THat the Reader may not think , we twice ferve up the 
lame matter 5 forafmuch as we may feem to have de- 
fcribed this very Trad: long ago 5 vt\. in Numb* !©♦ p* 178 > 
we muft inform him, that )his Edition is by the Author himfelf 
efteem'd to deferve in a manner the Name of a New Treatife 3 
by realon of feveral New Obfervations added 5 and divers 
Objections folved therein. Befides, that there is annexed to 
it the Author's Ingenious Letter to D* Lucas Scbacbt, Pro- 
f>flbr of Phyfick zxLcvden . de Partihns Gemtahbus Mulierum^ 
of which fubjedt he therein fummanly delivers , what he in- 
tends to compofe hereafter a Book of. 

De quo quidem Argument** ne nihil dicamns , lingua minus com* 
muni rem mam 5 ah Aulhre hie iraditam^ eowpendifawe Jlu- 

debhnut. 

Ait itaqtie , Vafa pr^parantia Mulierum breviora effe quam 
Virorum : Teftes Muliebres null am cum Virilibus ftmilitudinem 
cbtinere, cum nonftnt vafculafcminaria^ fed perfeUiJJima ova in fe 
cent ineant 9 ad qua vafa praparantia excurrant: Ova inTejtibus 
tilis conteniafxeunda reddi , quatenus (cminalis Aura , ex Vtero 
pcrpatentes ejus Tubas ad Te/les pervadens y in Ovis imbi latitan* 
tibus formentatiomm excitat > cbque ipfo Tefticulorum fubjlantiam 
adexpellenda Ova difponk 3 qu£ a fimbria , Tubarum extremitate^ 
exctpta, per Tubas ad Vterum tranfeant : Ligamenta Vteri nil 
aliudeffe quam wjmbranas multn vafcults refertas quorum extre- 
mnates in pinoutdine Pubis terminentur & evanefcant : Arterias 
Hypogaftricas, pltires difjeminare propagrnes ad Vterum , quam 
ad V*<nnam ems l ear urn. qwz ad Vterum excurrunt , pr<ec?fuam 
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mho du$u utrinque ad Vteri fundum per tingere % atque Arteriis 

praparantibus jive (permatms tarn ajfabre uniri ^ ut peritwres 

etiarn Anatomici duhitare pofiint 3 utrum ah Hypogaftncis * an 

verb a Praeparantibus Arteriis fanguinem fuumarteriojum Teftes 

acTuba hauriant: Venas Hypogaftricas 5 etiam ad Vterum^ Va» 

ginam fg reliquas partes tendentes , fibi invicem tot tdrnque paten* 

tibus nexibus copulari 3 ut infiata vel minima venula protinus totins 

Vteri Vagina^ Tubarum atque Tejtium vena dijlendantur l Vtero 

fecundum longitudinem per medium divifo 5 diffeBorum vaforum 

orificia quamplurima conjpici, atque Vteri cavttatem tantummt- 

earn reperiri, edmqm ah interno Vteri ofculo ufque ad magnam (nam 

capacitatem rugofam effe , pluribufque foraminulis pr adit am , ex 

quibuf, prefioVtere, pituitofa& vifcida materia pr ode at : Adh&c % 

tn rug&fa Vagina tunica hinc inde etiam porulos confpici^ fed lonqh 

pauciores ac minor es, quam in collo Vteri 9 nifi pr ope Vagina ortfis 

cium, ubi % in Superior iinprimis parte 3 propemeatum urinerium^ & 

inipfo, tammagni duUus five lacuna reperiantur ^ ut ftylum crajji* 

ufcuhm admittant % ex quibus in falacioribns , non minus quam ex 

its 5 qui funt in Vteri collo , materia ferofo pituitofa {impropne 

femen vocata} cum impetu erumpit. Denique , Clitoridi, ut 

Membro virilij arterias 5 venas & nervos communicari , ($ quoad 

fubfiantiam cum Pene virili aliquam fimilitudinem habere ; carer e 

tamenVrethri) £s> duobus tantum Mujculis injirui 5 licet plerique 

quatuor numerent $ fub horum Mufculorum carnojls expanfionibus 

fpongiofum quoddam reperiri corpus , ex multis vafculis & fibrillin 

conflatum quod propria membrana cingatur 9 ft? ad I at era Vagina ^ 

prope ejus orificium, ah inferiori parte ad memhranojam ufque Cli- 

toridis fubfiantiam utrinque afcendat^ nti^fi infietur 3 confpiciendum 

feprsbeat. 

Hadtenus Induftrius juxta ac Do&us hie Author; Cujus 
ampliorem de hac materia Dififertationem, fidis Ohfervationibus Z§ 
Experiments nixam, impense de(ideramus\ ivprimis vero 9 utli- 
quidius^ quam ha&enus faclum^ ofiendatur^ quo jciLmeatu Ova ijia 
quarumvts fame II arum e Teftibus in Tubas 3 ££ per Tubas , qua 
aliqua (ut parte imptrvm habentur > in Vterum devolvantur. 
Spes interim baud levis ms fovet 5 Controverfiam hanc de'mulierum 
Ovarii* ^ cum t& hoc tpj'o tempore PeritiJJimorum quorumque in 
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Anglia, Gillia, Belg'o, t£c> Anatomicorum triltmali fe Jlittrit* 
hrevi ah ip/is 5 in ret An&lom cce tncrementum } penitth eluci datum hi* 
Fid, Narab. 70. p. 2.136.... 



III. Phyfico MttBefo de LVMINE, COLO 7^1 BVS 
& I fij D E, &c t J utb. Franc. Maria Griraaldo s.f m 
Bonor.ia&, 1665. in 4*. 

T'His Learned Treatife was not to be altogether omitted 
in thefe Philofophical Occurrences , though an Account of 
it hath been deferred (too long,) it Being bat lately fallen 
into the Puhltjher'% hands. 

The Author then finding, that much obfcunty was left 
in the Doftrincof Light, and eftceming it rather comment 
dable than prefumptuous , to endeavor the clearing of it, 
efpecially if that be done by Experiments (which he judgeth 
an exceedingly conducive way for the Improvement of all 
Natural Knowledge $) undertaketh in Two parts to deliver 
his Tryals and Meditations on this Subjed; 

In the Fk(l are contained the feveral Experiments, which 
may favour the Dodirine of the Substantiality of Light, to- 
gether with the Ratiocinations thence arifing* 

In the Second h reprefented ", What may be anfwered to all 
ihofe Arguments, fa as to fave the Peripatetic^ Opinion of 
the Accidmtalityoi Light : Which yet is done in fuch a man- 
ner, as that the Author leaveth a liberty to the Judicious Rea- 
der, to embrace which of thefe two Opinions he fhall thinlc 
the more probable. 

But, more particularly, in the ferrner part he explains, How 
irrany ways Light is propagated or diffufcd\ vi%. not only 
dirtWjy and by re fraUion, and reflexion, but alfo by diffraBion* 
which laft, according to him, is done, when the parts of 
Light, feparated by a manifold, difft&ion s do in the fame 
medium proceed in different ways. Next, he eonfiders the 
Nature of Light, as alfo Daphaneity, and' Opacity; and 
taketh notice > that mod Bodies, whether Solid -or Fluid, 
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are porous 5 on which occafion he ventures to explain almoft 
the whole Philoiophy of Magnetu\i, Then he difcufieth 
the Queftion, Whether thediffufionof Light be Inflantaneous, 
and concludeth it in the Negative , though the Duration of it 
be imperceptible. This done , he examines the nature of 
Reflexion and Refraction, and feems to acknowledge, that, 
fuppofirg Light to be a Subftance very fluid and very fubtile, 
an account may eafily be given, why it is reflected and re- 
fracted , and why it obferves fuch Laws in its reflexion and 
refraction, as really it doth. 

Further, he difcourfeth of Colours , and confiders , How 
Light is changed into Colour, fometimes by Reflexion alone, 
fometimes by Refraction alone , fometimes without either 
and without the change of the Medium, vid. by DiffraUion. 
He explains alfo, How Light by the fole intrinfick modifica- 
tion ot it feif, pafleth fometimes into a colour that is com- 
monly called Apparent: Where he declareth, that the reafon, 
why Light pafleth into an Apparent colour , is not feme de- 
terminate Angle, at which the rays amongft themfelves are 
inclined 5 but that that Colour is produced by the intention 
anddenfity of Light. He teaches alfo, That to the Vifion 
of things permanently colour'd , there are not required any 
intentional fpecies , transmitted from them, and contradiftinc]: 
to Light j but that the Light, which is diffufed , or at Ieaft re- 
flected from things colour'd, is fufficient ; yet with fuch a Mo. 
dification, as is to be found in Light apparently coloured ; On 
which occafion many particulars are delivered concerning 
fyfltx Vifion , together with an Explication of that J^We, 
How the Place of the thing feen is perceived '? &c. To all 
which is added, that the Modification of "Light, by which it 
is both permanently, and ( as they fpeak ) apparently coloured, 
or made fenfible under the reprefentation of Colour, may not 
improbably be laid to be a determinate and moft finely fur* 
row'd Undulation of the fame, and a kind of tremulous dif- 
fufion, with a certain very fubtle floating, whereby it doth, 
in ^peculiar way of application, affect the Organ of Vifion; 
Which is illuftrated aud confirmed by what is by Philosophers 
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taught of Sound and Hearing, Upon which 'tis inferred 3 that 
Colours are not any thing permanent in vifibie things, not of 
themfcives lucid, whenthey are not illuminated ; but that they 
are the Light it felf , under forae peculiar Modification made 
fenfible by the Sight* 

Laftly^ This firit part is ended with a large Difcourfe of the 
J^ainbow, its Colours and their Order, its Circular figure, the 
Conceotrickoefs of Rainbows, &c. Concluding upon the 
whole, that a Rainbow, both the Primary and Secondary, 
is generated from the Solar rays, reflected and refra6ted by 
the drops of a rorid cloud, fo that the Primary is reprefented 
by the rays that are once reflected within thofe drops 5 but 
the Secundary y by the rays twice reflected 3 and which after a 
double refra&ion in both Cafes pafs to the Eye , placed in the 
axisoi the Rainbow. 

TheS^WPartis'difpatched in Six Proportions; in which 
the Author taketh pains y notwithftanding all what he hath 
delivered before, to abet Ariftotk\ opinion , importing, that 
Light is an Accident 5 though he diffembleth not, that that 
Philofopher feems to have fomewhere favoured the contrary 
Opinion^ ashealfo acknowledgeth , that the Experiments 
and the Reafons thence deduced for the Subfiantiality of 
Light, approach very near to a Phyfico-Mathematical t\u 
deuce, efpecially with fuch men as have, either skilfully and 
carefully made thofe Experiments, themfelves, or attentively 
beheld them, when made by others, However, he maketh 
a (hift to fay fomethingby way of Anfwer to all the Argu- 
ments, produced in the/r/2 place for the proof of Lights 
beingaSubftance: yet denying, that, though Light were an 
Accident, it would follow, that Colours, called permanent, are 
fomething diftiudJ: from Light, and rcliding in Bodies when 
Light is abfent* 
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IV. Marct Meibomii de Fabrica T2{ IJ^EMIVM Liher, 
Amftelodami 1671. in 4*. 

THis Difcowfe treats firfl of the Occafion and Original 
of Shipping, and relates, that it began with Oars, and 
theo was improved by Sails 3 and ax laft was pradiifed with the 
ufeof both* 

In the beginning,, for Celerity and Fight, they multiplied 
Oares,and 3 for fome ftrength, they fortifyed their (hips with 
ftrong Beaks, as Birds of pray haveftrong Wings and a fliarp 
Beak. 

He afcribes to the Sidsnians the firft invention of Building 
long Ships for War, and the contrivance of filling them with 
Oares in fuch a manner, that no void fpaces might be left . As 
broader and fhorter Ships were built tor burthen* 

Gallies he diftinguiflhes into Monocroka^hcrtux one or more 
rows ofmen do fit in the fame level or plain; and Polycrota. in 
which the flowers fit in divers heights, one above another,as in 
Ampbi-thsatersi whence the Biremis^ Triremis^ ^uadriremts^znd 
foon to thsTeffkraconterij, the biggeft that we read of, and 
recorded to have been made by Philopater* 

In the A/ew^r^heconfidersthe manner of the Sitting of 
the Rowers; and the Inter fealmium, or the (pace between the 
two Oares of the fame Vtrfut or Row 5 referring the Tranjlra 
to ths Ptdyerota Galleys* where he hathoccafion to examine 
the meafure of the great and Roman foot and cubit; as alio to 
give the meaning.of the words Vet jus (Gr«r«i;t©- orrfx©") and 
Ordo (Gr. ™&u) 

Next he endeavors to explain in the Galleys that are Poly*, 
crota of 3, 4, 5, or more tires of Rowers, feated in different 
heights, how thole men could be placed* And here he pre- 
tends to have been thefirft, that hath perfected the way oflefi 
fening the height of the ancient Galleys, by devifing thcfc two 
Expedients ; by the firft of which ( laid to have been pubhfhed 
by him 22 years fince) he affirms to have (hewed 5 fo to place 
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the Lateral Rowers, as that he that fits behind an other, may 
move his hands and Ozxundtr the feat of the rower fitting 
next before him.* By which means three lateral Rowersjwhich, 
according to Scaligers way, would require the height of 
igf feet 3 will be content with the fpace of y\, feet. By the 
other Invention,which he novo adds,he pretends to have found 
a new. place in thofe Ships for almoft half the number of 
Rowers 5 forafmuch as on the fide of the aforefaid Rowers, 
he piaceth others in the middle of the Ship , in tranjtris or tra- 
verfe Seats , which, as he imagines, ( how confonantly to ufe 
andpradice, the Intelligent foon will judge) may thruft out 
their Oars under the Seats of the Lateral R*wers, By which 
contrivance he thinks is gain'd in a Quinqueremu the fpace of 
nine feet in height: which, he faith, Scaliger^ if alive, would 
admire. And to all this he fubjoyns fome pafTages out of 
ancient Authors , which he conceives do much ftrengthen 
the fitnefs of thefe Inventions of his , concerning both the 
placing of the Lateral Rowers , and thofe that fie in tranflris. 
Here he inferts the Explication of thofe names of Thalamria* 
Zygita.zn^Thranita^ in the Triremis > the firft fignifying him 
that fits in the loweft row \ the fecond , him that fits in Iran- 
■Jiris} the third, him that fits uppermoft* 

After this, heinquireth, Whether ever fuch great VefleJs 
of fo many tires of Oars, fitting in fo many different heights, 
were ever a&ually built? And , if they were, Whether 
they ever came abroad to Fight? Efpecially fuch an one as 
that of Pbihpatort is recorded to have been 5 of forty tires, 
requiring above four thoufand Rowers; and that of Ptole- 
raceut Thiladelphus 3 of thirty tires, having more than three 
thoufand Rowers 5 and another of twenty rows, requiring 
two thoufand. Hereupon our Author fcruples not to affirm 
all to -be true 3 what is written of fuch vaft Ships; adding, 
that he hath made it intelligible, how it may be fo,by finding 
places for the Zypjt* , and a conveniency of moving their 
Oars under the Seats of thofe that fate next before them. 
And here he fhews at large , of what determinate bignefs 
thofe Veffeh were , according to his fuppofition and contri- 
vance 5 
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ranee; beginning from a Triremis, andfliewing, how maay 
Gars and Sea-men it contained , namely two hundred , of 
which one hundred and eighty were Rowers, and the reft 
Marriuers. So that in the Athenian Fleet, of which Cono was 
General , confiding of one hundred and eighty Triremes^ 
there were (Ik and thirty thoufand Men* Then proceeding 
to a 6£iinqm~remis,vi\tb four hundred and twenty Men zpvzct^ 
of which there were Rowers three hundred, and Souldiers 
one hundred and twenty* So that three things were ftupendi- 
ous in that 7{oman Fleet at Mejftn* , and the Carthaginian at 
Lylifoum; one is, that the former confifted of three hundred 
and thirty , and the latter of three hundred and fifty Ships, 
mo ft Quinquer ernes, 'that is, an hundred and fifty fztt lon<* \ 
the fecond, that the number of Men, they contained 3 was 
one hundred and thirty thoufand > and one hundred and fifty 
thoufand Me«5 the third, the apparatus and orovi (Ion necef- 
fary : Yet all this affirmed by one of the beft of the ancient 
Hiftorians, Polybiut ; who himfelf wonders at fueh a vaft 
Equipage* 

Here the Author undertaker!!, out of Poiybim^ Plutarch* 
and Livy, to refute Salmafius^ affirming, that hardly any Gal- 
leys were built or equipped bigger than of Nine Tires 5 called 

Hence he proceeds to the Snips of Eleven F^ows (ofjufynf,) 
and of Fifteen Rows (WWA*^) and to one of Sixteen 

Having difpatched thefe particulars (of which we leave Cu- 
rious and Learned Antiquaries , and good Naval Architects 
to judge) he propofeth the Vfefulnefs of thefe his Inventions, 
after that, by the means of them, both the Srrudure and Or- 
dering of Ancient Shipping hath been explained; and is of 
opinion, that the Modern Galleys and Galleaffcs might, ac- 
cording to his Model, be more conveniently built 5 both for 
celerity, ftrength, andiefier expences. He thinks, that the 
Modern form would be better 5 if in the Srrudure the pro- 
portion of the long Ships of the Anticnts were obferved 
And he conceiveth alfo, that Five men fitting at one Oar in 
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the Modern Ga!eaffes 3 much ftrength is wafted t o no purpofej 
becaufe they fie too near to the fade or feay ( the fulcrum j) 
whereas a leffer number of Rowers 9 at a greater diftance 
from the laid Stay 5 would give more ftrength for more fwif t> 
nefs 5 and require lets charge* 

To which he adds 3 that chefe Galleys are of great ufe both 
in Rivers and Un»deep Seas^ and therefore convenient for 
the BaltickandBritannick, as well as the Mediterranean Seas* 
Further, that they are very ferviceable for tranfporting great 
Forces. 

Occasionally ( to add that by the by, ) he fhews out of Je- 
fephus lib.S.c.j.what is meant by the Almyggirn Wood in Sacred 
Writ, i RegAQ.H) 2 Chro?h 1 1. S^&c. CTB-lbH 5 namely, the 
Indian Pine or Firrtree, brought out oiOphir^ excellent both 
forafliiningWhitenefs and for Levity $ whence very proper 
for Muftcsl loftruments. 
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